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groes practice their fetichistic ritual of the Macumba, from which stem
many Brazilian dances. The Caterete, the Embolada, the Maracatu, the
Chibay the Cururu, the Coco de Zambe, and other dances establish the link
between Africa and Brazil. The Macumba is also known under the names
Candomble, Babacue, Catimbo, and Pagdanga. The songs of the Ma-
cumba are often named after the Afro-Brazilian deities, such as Xangoy
the Jupiter of the jungle. Closely connected with the Macumba is the
Cucumbiy an Afro-Brazilian pantomime. The name, often in its diminu-
tive form, Cucumbizinhoy is used by modern Brazilian composers to
designate a lively syncopated dance.

The most interesting feature of Afro-Brazilian folklore is the mixture
of jungle elements with Christian symbolism. Such syncretism of cultures
is observed in the formation of the Frevos, which were derived from
Christmas plays introduced by the Jesuits into Brazil in the sixteenth
century, and variously known as Ternos, Ranches, or Blocos. When these
plays were assimilated by the Negro slaves of the interior, they acquired
many African characteristics. The music of the Frevos is apt to be sharply
syncopated. When performed instrumentally, the Frevos are usually
scored for brass instruments. Jose Siqueira has written a concert type of
Frevos, for an ensemble of trumpets and trombones.

Among native Brazilian plays in which the Christian element pre-
dominates, the most popular is the trilogy, Pastoris, Chegangas, and
Reisados. The Pastoris represent the shepherds' adoration of Christ. The
Chegangasy or Chegangas de Marujos (Arrival of Mariners) are historic
dramas picturing the adventures of the great navigators who discovered
Brazil. Elaborate pageants depicting the age of discovery are called
Marujadas. The Reisados (the word comes from Reis, the Kings) com-
memorate the pilgrimage of the Magi to Bethlehem. But the concluding
act of the Reisados, Bumba Meu Boi (My Good Ox), is pagan in origin,
and is the glorification of the sacred ox.

Brazilian folk orchestras possess a rich choice of indigenous instruments.
Some are native counterparts of European instruments, the Violao (gui-
tar), the Cavaquinha (mandolin), and the Rabeca (violin). But the
greatest part of the native orchestra consists of drums, shakers, and
scrapers of African origin. There are drums, bearing different names in
different regions of Brazil, such as the Tambu or Tambor, the Caxambu
(bass-drum), the Tabaque or Atabaque (high drum), the Trocano (the
jungle drum made out of a hollow tree trunk). Then there are various
shakers, the Chocalho^ sometimes spelled Xocalho or Xwalho> which is